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English Gardens Unsuitable for America. 


E spoke last week of the energetic plea made by 

Mr. R. Clipston Sturgis in Zhe Cosmopolitan for a 
change in our current methods of planning and planting 
the grounds of suburban houses. We plan them rather for 
display than for use, and we secure neither beauty nor 
convenience. We leave them unshielded by walls or 
hedges ; we provide them with no sheltered umbrageous 
spots for repose and domestic or friendly intercourse out of 
sight of the passers on the road ; we furnish them with no 
vegetation whose care and enjoyment may foster a love 
for nature. Our suburban places are, therefore, monoto- 
nously alike and generally ugly. They lack individuality, 
they have no homelike atmosphere, and they lose their 
rightful effect in forming home-loving habits. We practi- 
cally make them a part of the public street, and therefore 
those who own them live indoors or seek their pleasures 
away from home. 

There is need, indeed, for a radical change in our ideals 
of what a small suburban place should be, but the right 
ideal for American adoption is not suburban gardens like 
those of England. Mr. Sturgis illustrates his article with a 
plan and some pictures of an actual English suburban 
place of four acres. It stretches away from the high road 
in a long and relatively narrow rectangle. The house 
stands close to the right-hand boundary line, separated 
from the road in front by narrow, but dense, plantations 
and a curving entrance-drive. To the left of it lies a formal 
garden. Back of it is a large lawn for tennis and croquet, 
and back of the formal garden is another lawn surrounded 
by flower-beds. Beyond these are two smaller lawns, one 
of them encircled by flower-beds again, and all these 
lawns are defined by hedges. Then across the whole 
width of the place stretches a plantation of large trees, 
irregularly disposed and broken by little open glades, and 
hidden by these, at the rear end of the place, are the stables 
and a kitchen garden. All the paths are straight except 
where they wind through the plantation of large trees. 
The approach to the stable runs close to the boundary 
line, passing the kitchen entrance of the house under a 
range of great Elms, while the opposite border of the place 
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is likewise protected by trees overshadowing a straight 
foot-path. 

This is an excellent design of its kind. Perhaps, ina 
four-acre place, the average American would prefer less 
formality and more naturalness of effect. But this is a 
matter of taste, to be largely determined by the character 
of the surroundings of the place, the modeling of its sur- 
face and the vegetation it bears. And certainly Mr. Sturgis 
is right when he praises an arrangement which, putting the 
house in one corner of the grounds and the stable in 
another, and cutting them with no obtrusive lines of 
gravel, leaves all their planted portions an unbroken whole, 
to produce the full effect possible with such dimensions. 
Our usual American plan of setting the house exactly or 
nearly in the middle of its grounds is the worst that could 
be imagined, destroying all possibility of either unity or 
breadth of effect in their disposition. Twoand two are not 
equal to four in gardening art. If this English house had 
been placed in the middle of its four acres neither half of 
the grounds would have looked one-third as large as the 
whole place must appear to-day. 

But in considering places like this as models we should 
note the fact that American are unlike English conditions, 
and especially so in two important ways—namely, the 
price of labor and the character of the climate. A suburban 
place covering much less ground than four acres may, 
indeed, be made charming and private and homelike by 
an intelligent arrangement of trees and shrubs, fruit-trees 
and kitchen gardens, lawns and hedges and flower-beds. 
But such a place needs a large amount of persistent and 
skillful care. Even the clipping of the grass, when it is cut 
up into many narrow borders, is time-consuming labor. 
And flower-beds in a climate like ours, very hot and often 
very dry, must be sedulously tended, or they quickly be- 
come distressing instead of pleasing to the eye. In Eng- 
land labor is cheap; in America it is very dear. The 
majority of our suburban householders cannot afford to 
keep a skilled gardener. At the most, they keep only an 
“all-round man,” who divides his time between the horse 
and the household chores and the garden. Very often they 
depend upon a peripatetic gardener for such occasional 
days or hours of attention as their gardens imperatively 
require. And many of our readers must have sad) memo- 
ries of the difficulty of obtaining the aid of this person in 
suburban districts or rural villages. 

But, it may be said, the members of the family should 
care for their gardens themselves. English people do this 
to a very great extent. English women especially seem 
born with a love for gardens, a passion for flowers, and 
count no time or trouble too great to bestow upon them. 
Such work is physically wholesome and mentally whole- 
some, too. If our gardens were planted in the English 
way, so that privacy would be secured to those who labor 
in them, our women and girls would be better employed in 
caring for them, during a part of the day at least, than in 
swinging in hammocks or promenading the streets, or even 
in driving ponies or riding the seductive bicycle, if only 
the American climate were like the English. English 
women live in a temperate clime. We live in a land 
which is almost arctic in winter and almost tropical in 
summer. When the sun shines in England, even in July 
or August, it gives out a moderate, supportable heat. 
Upon us it shines with scorching force even in those early 
weeks of spring when the hardest part of gardening work 
must be accomplished ; and any one who has attempted 
gardening work knows that to stand and stoop and potter 
about in the hot sunshine is even more exhausting than to 
walk or to ride a bicycle, or to play tennis beneath it. 

Then the moisture of England facilitates Nature’s gar- 
dening processes to a degree of which the untraveled 
American can hardly conceive. And the long northern 
twilights give a chance for leisurely, comfortable garden- 
ing wholly denied us by our swift-coming darkness. 
This latter fact is of much significance in one direction. 
It especially affects the outdoor possibilities of the men of 
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the family. After the longest day’s work the Englishman 
has time for games of tennis before dark, and for much 
lingering among his plants; and it is in these twilight 
hours, when the father is at home, yet when outdoor pleas- 
ures are still possible, that the domestic life of the English 
suburban family of the middle class is seen at its best. In 
short, the English climate helpfully smooths the path of the 
amateur gardener, but the American climate puts many 
steep difficulties in his or her way. Almost every Eng- 
lishwoman takes instinctively to gardening as soon as she 
has the chance, while only an occasional-born enthusiast 
tends her own plants in America. But if the women were 
to change places, their characteristics in this respect would 
pretty surely be exchanged. It is a difference in climate 
more than in natural tastes and aptitudes which makes the 
contrast that every one notes to-day. 

The conclusion of the matter is that the rich man, in 
America as elsewhere, may dispose his garden pretty much 
as he pleases, but the man who must count cost, while he 
may have a garden as beautiful as any Englishman’s, and 
as secluded and protected, should plan it in a different man- 
ner. He should plant such things as will produce the 
greatest possible amount of beauty with the least possible 
amount of care. He should not screen his garden with 
hedges, which need much attention, are apt to suffer from 
our hot winter suns, and are with difficulty repaired when 
a break in them occurs. Rather, he should build a light 
paling of iron or wood and cover it with hardy vines which 
can be easily renewed if disaster overtakes them. Thus 
he will secure protection in summer when he wants to live 
in his garden, and in winter, when hecan no longer live in 
it to the same extent that the Englishman may, its snow- 
clad charms will be partially visible as a refreshment to 
the eyes of passers in the street. He should keep his spaces 
of grass compact and simple so that they may be cut and 
watered with the least possible expenditure of time and 
skill. He should put his tennis-lawn, if possible, in some 


retired spot, for in a hot American summer it will be quickly 


worn into shabbiness. He should plant such trees and 
shrubs as will best withstand our fierce alternations of heat 
and cold, and such, again, as will need the least amount of 
care. And his flowers should, for the most part, be such 
as will come up year after year without the gardener’s 
coaxing, while he should so dispose them along the bor- 
ders of his shrubberies or palings that, if they grow a little 
wild, they will not strike a discordant note or look like 
things deprived of the care that is their due. As to fruit- 
trees and vegetable gardens, he may better dispense with 
them and trust to the neighboring shop or commercial gar- 
den unless he is a true enthusiast or is sure of ample assist- 
ance to keep them productive. 

As much seclusion, as much variety, as much beauty 
may be produced in this way as with English methods of 
planting. Fitting places where children may play, and 
where their elders may lounge or read, or talk with their 
friends protected from intrusive eyes, can easily be pro- 
vided. An abundance of shade can be secured, and an 
abundance of floral color and gayety ; for our land is par- 
ticularly rich in those flowering shrubs which surpass any 
flower-beds in grace and charm of effect, and need no 
attention save an annual pruning. A place intelligently 
planted with hardy shrubs and creepers may be rich in 
color from end to end of the year, even though it contains 
no smaller flowering plants. But these, too, may easily 
be had in kinds which need little attention and which, 
beginning with the bulbous plants of early spring, will keep 
up their brilliant harvests until the frost kills the last 
Golden-rods and Asters. The true American type of subur- 
ban garden, varying from half an acre to three or four acres 
in extent, has yet to be evolved. When it is evolved it will 
excite the wondering admiration of even the English vis- 
itor. It will becreated and cared for at comparatively little 
cost. It will make the towns where it is many times 
repeated widespread bowers of perpetually changing 
interest and charm ; and it will make of each home a truly 
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homelike spot, attractive enough and individual enough to 
lay strong hold on the affections of the children who grow 
up within it, natural enough to foster their love for Nature 
in her loveliest forms, and yet protected enough to give 
them full opportunities for the development of united, home- 
keeping, truly domestic habits of life. 


Plant Names of Indian Origin.—III. 


IpecacuanHa (abbreviated to Ipecac, and with variants: 
Picac, Peca, Hippo, etc. )—A name for several North Ameri- 
can plants, of which the roots, like those of the officinal 
Cephaélis, possess emetic properties (Podophyllum, Euphor- 
bia, Gillenia, etc.) The word Ipecacuanha is derived, 
though Portuguese, from Tupi (Brazilian) 1pé-caa-goéne, 
meaning, literally, “ roadside emetic plant.’’ 

Kinnikinnick (Arctostaphylos Uva-ursi, Cornus sericea 
and C. circinata).—A word belonging to one of the North- 
western Algonkin dialects (probably Odjibway), and 
meaning “that which is mixed.” The word is used with 
reference to objects of different kinds mixed in a dry state, 
and by hand, asimplied by the ‘‘ characteristic” n preced- 
ing the verbal suffix. The name is applied by the Indians 
to a mixture of two-thirds tobacco and one-third sumac 
leaves (gathered when they begin to turn red), or inside 
bark of Cornus sericea. The preparation varies, however, 
in different localities and among different tribes, the pro- 
portion of tobacco sometimes being not more than one- 
fourth. Our Indians early discovered what it took modern 
chemists and medical men long to find out, namely, that 
vegetable substances of an astringent nature (due to tannin) 
have the property of de-nicotinizing tobacco, thus depriv- 
ing it of its poisonous principle and preventing its injurious 
effects upon the nervous system. All the plants used for 
mixing with tobacco abound in tannin. The word is some- 
times spelled Killikinnick. 

Kousz, or Koussg-root (Peucedanum ambiguum).—From 
kowish, the Nez-Percé (Shahaptian) name of the root, which 
is used by these and other Indians for making bread. 

Knackaway (Ehretia elliptica).—A corruption of Mexican- 
Spanish anaqua, shortened from anacahuite, which is from 
Aztec nanahuaquahuiil, “ lues venera tree,” so called from the 
medicinal use of the roots. 

LewnixkBi (Liriodendron Tulipifera).—A name erroneously 
transferred by herbalists, herb doctors and herb dealers 
from Tilia Americana. The word is Delaware (Algonkin) 
and means “the true tying-bark,” “the tying-bark par 
excellence.” 

Manocany (Swietenia Mahagoni).—From Taino (Carib 
dialect of Hayti) mahagoni. The name has been extended, 
with various specific epithets, to one or more species of 
several genera of trees, such as Betula, Gymnocladus, Per- 
sea, Cercocarpus, Catalpa and Rhus. 

Maize (Zea Mays).—From Taino (Haytian Carib) maiz, 
or mahiz.—As Dr. J. R. Bartlett remarks : ‘The word is 
never used in common language in the United States. 
Indeed, few would understand it.” 

Maycocx (Cucurbita Pepo).—From Powhatan (Algonk.) 
macock, or mahcauqg, “a fruit like unto a muskmillion, but 
lesse and worse” (Strachey). ‘“ Macdquer [plural], ac- 
cording to several forms called by us Pompions, Mellions 
and Gourdes, because they are of the like formes as those 
kindes in England” (Hariot’s Briefe and true report of the 
new found land of Virginia: 1585). ‘Their macocks are 
a sort of Melopepones, or lesser sort of Pompions. Of these 
they [the Virginians] have a great variety, but the Indian 
name macock serves for all, which name is still retained” 
(Beverly’s Hist. Virginia, p. 27). Professor Schele de Vere 
(Americanisms) notes that the name is still in use. The 
name is the equivalent of the Delaware machgachg, 
“pumpkin,” and of Odjibway, makak, “box,” “chest,” 
“barrel” ; Cree, makkak, “barrel,” “cask,” etc. The word 
means “that which covers”; from the root ak, “to cover,” 
with the impersonal prefix m, used for forming an appella- 
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tive from a verbal root, and the inanimate participial suffix 
k. The name alludes to the hard rind or shell (hack). 
Strachey gives the diminutive form macaugs as the name for 
grape-stone, or plum-stone, and maucauqwins (“little mau- 
cauq”) as the name for a bell, the European bell probably 
having been likened by the Indians to a gourd rattle. 

May-por.—A name for the fruit of Passiflora incarnata ; 
altered from maycock (obsolete), a corruption of Powhatan 
(Algonk.) maracock, “a fruict by the naturalls so called” 
(Strachey). Dr. J. Hammond Trumbull thinks that inas- 
much as our P. incarnata is so like P. edulis, the home of 
which is in Brazil, that botanists have been unable clearly 
to distinguish between the two, “we may infer that the 
fruit and its name were originally derived from the same 
South American source” (Amer. Jour. Sct., xxvi., 130). 
According to this view, maracock would be ultimately 
from the Tupi name mburucuia (meaning “ fruit of a vine”), 
which Marcgrav wrote maracuia and murucuia, and which 
was adopted in the form merécoya by the Caribs of the 
Lesser Antilles, by way of which the fruit, with its Tupi- 
Carib name, would have reached the country of the Algon- 
kins before the arrival of the Europeans. 

Mesquite (Prosopis juliflora).—There are many variants 
of this word, such as Meskit, Mesquit, Mezquit, Mezquite, 
etc. The name is, through Mexican-Spanish, from Aztec, 
mizquitt, which, according to Hernandez (Rerum Med. Nov. 
Hispan. Thes.), was originally the name of the sweet edi- 
ble pod. The word cannot be referred to any Aztec root, 
and may have been borrowed, possibly, from Araucanian 
misgui, or Kechua misgui, both meaning “honey,” or 
anything “sweet” (one of the English names of the tree 
is Honey-pod.)—The name, with various qualifying adjuncts, 
has been applied to several grasses that abound on the 
prairies among the Mesquite-trees. 

Nopat (Opuntia Engelmanni).—A Mexican-Spanish name 
for the plant in Texas, from nopaill, a term generic in Aztec 
for Cactus-plants. 

Nenpo, or Nonpo (Ligusticum actzifolium).—A name 
said by early writers to be from the language of the Vir- 
ginia Indians. The statement is somewhat indefinite, as 
there were several different Indian languages spoken in the 
extensive territory known under the general name of Vir- 
ginia. The word cannot now be traced. 

Papaw, or Pawpaw (Asimina triloba).—A name, says Dr. 
Gray in his North American Genera, doubtless given to the 
fruit from a fancied resemblance in its appearance or taste 
to the true Papaw of tropical America, the name of which 
is, through Spanish, from Taino (Carib of Hayti) ababai. 

Pecan (Hicoria Pecan).—Pagén or pakdén, signifying 
that which is “struck” or “ pounded” with an instrument 
in order to crack it, is the Algonkin general term for hard- 
shelled nuts. To the Illinois Indians, the fruit of H. 
Pecan was ¢he pakan par excellence. From them the early 
French settlers in Illinois and Louisiana borrowed the 
word in the form pacane, whence the English name of the 
nut. 

Pempina (Viburnum oxycoccus).—A French-Canadian 
corruption of Cree (Algonk.) mipimindén, meaning “ water- 
berry.” 

< (Diospyros Virginiana).—This name, from the 
time of the earliest settlers, has been variously spelled : 
pushemin, pichamin, pessemmin, putchamin, puchamine, 
parsemena, persimena, pissmien, putchimon, pitchumon, 
phishimon, persimon, possimon, pishamin, parsimmon and 
persimmon. The last-mentioned orthography, the one now 
adopted, was first used in 1669 by Shrigley. As stated 
under the word Chinquapin, the suffix men means “ fruit.” 
The prefix, varied push, pers, puch. poss, etc., is susceptible 
of several interpretations, but 1 think that it can be safely 
referred to the Algonkin root pos, varied dialectically to 
pash and pes, meaning primarily “to penetrate,” whence 
the twofold meaning of “to fill up” and “to choke.” The 
word would thus, in its original form, have meant “ choke- 
fruit,” a very apposite name in view of the nature of the 
berries, which, when not fully ripe, are, as Strachey ob- 
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serves, “harsh and choakie, and furre in a man’s mouth 


like allam.” 
New York. W. R. Gerard. 
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RIGIDELLA imMacuLATA.—A group of seedling plants of 
this interesting Irid is now in flower in a sunny greenhouse 
at Kew. Although introduced into cultivation by Hartwe 
over fifty years ago from the mountains of Guatemala, it 
does not appear to have won favor as a garden plant, not- 
withstanding the rich color and elegant form of its flowers. 
In habit the plants suggest Tigridias, the leaves being 
erect, ensiform and plaited; the scapes area yard high, 
branched, with clusters of green folding spathes from which 
are pushed the drooping rich crimson flowefs composed of 
a campanulate cup an inch long and three reflexed seg- 
ments nearly as long again as the cup. The flowers are 
fugitive, but they succeed each other rapidly. Only two 
species of Rigidella are known, the other being R. flam- 
mea, a native of Mexico, which, according to Mr. Baker, is 
larger in flower than R. immaculata. To cultivators of 
choice bulbous plants this plant may be recommended on 
account of the form and brilliant color of its flowers. 

Irn1s Ropinsontana.—A figure of this, the largest of all 
species of Iris, was published in Garpen anp Forest, vol. 
iv., p. 352, froma plant flowered at Kew in that year. The 
same plant is now in flower again. It bears twelve spikes, 
each about eight feet high, the first flowers opening on May 
21st. More than one thousand flowers had been devel- 
oped since that time, the highest number open on any one 
day being 113 on June 13th. The flowers last only one 
day, but there are some open every day. Each flower is 
about four inches across, pure white with blotches of golden 
yellow at the base of the three largest segments. Even 
when not in flower this Iris is as ornamental as the New 
Zealand Flax, Phormium tenax. It rarely flowers under 
cultivation. I attribute its present floriferousness to its 
having been lifted in March last and replanted in fresh soil, 
the check thus given, no doubt, having induced the devel- 
opment of flower-scapes. The species is a native of Lord 
Howe's Island. It requires a sunny position in a warm 
greenhouse and plenty of water at all times. 

Marica ceruLEa.—This is by far the handsomest of the 
dozen species of Marica admitted by Mr. Baker, but it is 
rarely met with in cultivation. At Kew it is grown along 
with the Agaves in a warm, sunny greenhouse, where it is 
planted out in gravelly soil. Here it forms a tuft of ensi- 
form leaves a yard long, and in early summer develops 
numerous scapes five feet long, bearing clusters of flowers 
near the apex. These open in slow succession ; they are 
four inches in diameter and of a rich blue color with lines 
of yellow, brown and white at the base of the outer seg- 
ments. On some days the display of flowers is rich and 
delightful. I believe this species is naturalized in Jamaica, 
and, according to Mr. Baker, it has been found in west 
tropical Africa, although it is a native of tropical America. 
When grown in pots it is not nearly as satisfactory as when 
planted in a bed of gravelly soil, as above described ; atany 
rate, I have never seen it anywhere so happy and floriferous 
as in the succulent house at Kew. 

Iris Srsi1rica.—All the forms of this Iris are easily culti- 
vated, and they flower most freely in early summer. At Kew 
they are most effective when planted in masses on the mar- 
gin of the lake, the moisture at the root evidently being to 
their liking. A few roots planted as an experiment three 
years ago have now become large clumps, which this 
month have been perfect sheafs of rich lilac-blue flowers. 
The white variety, called flexuosa, is rare in cultivation 
now, although one of the oldest of garden plants. 

Iris Kamprert.—We have at last succeeded with this 
plant, a bed, or rather bog, about six yards square in one 
corner of a lake being crowded with large beautiful flowers. 
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We find that it is a mistake to plant it in a position where 
it gets flooded or submerged in winter. Some seedlings 
three years old grown in an ordinary border are also in 
flower. No Iris makes such a beautiful display as this, and 
we are indebted to the Japanese gardeners for a wonderful 
range of variation in color among the plants of it imported 
from that country. According to Mr. Baker its correct 
name is I. levigata. 

Iris x1rpHio1pEs.—The English Iris is one of the most 
valuable of all bulbous plants to use for early summer 
effect. It may be purchased for about three dollars a 
thousand, and if planted in beds on a lawn in September it 
grows and flowers as profusely as the freest of garden 
Tulips. In some gardens it becomes naturalized, and I 
have seen it come up among Potatoes, under Gooseberry- 
bushes and promiscuously in the flower-beds with all the 
persistency of a Dandelion. No Iris is more useful for cut- 
flower purposes and no Iris looks more beautiful when 
tastefully arranged in a vase. Every garden of any preten- 
sions should have some beds of it. Almost equally valua- 
ble is the Spanish Iris, I. Xiphium, which has smaller 
flowers and blooms about a month earlier than the English 
Iris. In some of our big metropolitan gardens these two 
Irises are planted yearly in many thousands. They are so 
cheap that one need scarcely trouble to lift them where 
they are in danger of being hurt by cold or wet. At Kew 
they are lifted toward the end of July and covered with dry 
soil till planting time again. 

DimorpHotueca Ecutoni.—I noted this plant a few weeks 
ago as a new introduction of promise from south Africa, 
describing the flowers from collector’s notes. Plants of it 
are now in flower at Kew, and these prove the flowers to 
be as large as those of the Paris Daisy, or Marguerite, 
white, with a dull purple disk and the ray-florets tinged 
with blue-purple on the under side. The partially opened 
flowers are pretty in their variegated appearance, and when 
fully expanded they are chaste and elegant. The plants 
are about a foot high, branched freely, clothed with obo- 
vate dark green fleshy leaves, and the flower-heads are 
borne on erect axillary scapes about nine inches long. 
Plants of it are flowering freely in a border out-of-doors 
and in pots in a cold greenhouse. The species is said to 
be a subshrubby perennial, but we do not know enough 
about it to be able to say if it will prove perennial under 
cultivation here. A figure of it will shortly be published in 
The Botanical Magazine. 

RENANTHERA StoriEI.—Reichenbach described this as a 
new species in 1880, when it flowered for the first time in 
cultivation in the Clapton nursery of Messrs. Low &Co. It 
is a native of the Philippines, and in floral beauty it sur- 
passes the beautiful Chinese Renanthera coccinea, which it 
resembles in habit and general appearance, differing in 
having wider sepa!s and petals, and in color, R. coccinea 
being uniform scarlet, while R. Storiei is crimson, with 
blotches of a darker shade, and yellow lines on the side 
lobes of the lip. A plant of it in flower was shown last 
week by Sir Trevor Lawrence; the spike was about 
eighteen inches long, branched, and it bore about fifty 
flowers. each two and a half inches across. A colored 
figure of R. Storiei was published in Williams’ Orchid Album 
in February of this year, prepared from a plant flowered in 
the Holloway nursery. R. Imschootiana is a third species 
of similar character to the two above named. I described 
this in GARDEN AND Forest in July last year. 

Disas.—About four hundred spikes of Disa-flowers are 
now a feature of the cool Orchid-house at Kew. They vary 
in length from a foot to nearly three feet, and in the num- 
ber of flowers upon each from a dozen to twenty. D. 
Kewensis is the most beautiful, surpassing D. Veitchii in 
the rich rose-pink of the flowers, the shorter scapes and the 
much larger number of flowers upon each. D. Premier 
and D. Langleyensis are also first-rate garden Orchids. 
When grown as at Kew the two species, D. racemosa and 
D. tripetaloides, are good decorative Orchids. Mr. H. 
Bolus, the eminent Cape botanist, says these are much 
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finer under cultivation here than he has ever seen them in 
a wild state. They all require cool-greenhouse treatment, 
plenty of water, an open peaty soil and shade from direct 
sunshine. As soon as the plants have flowered they are 
shaken out of the soil, the suckers taken off and potted 
singly in small pots and watered liberally. In November 
they are again potted into three-inch pots, in which they 
remain until they flower. They make a display of flowers 


for ab ths. 
= ee W. Watson. 


New or Little-known Plants. 
Deutzia Lemoinei. 


HIS hybrid between Deutzia gracilis and Deutzia 

parviflora was raised by Monsieur V. Lemoine, of 
Nancy, and was exhibited by him in April, 1894, before the 
French National Horticultural Society. Deutzia gracilis, 
which is a low shrub with slender branches, lanceolate 
leaves and short axillary racemes of white flowers, is a 
native of the mountain valleys of southern Japan,,and is 
now one of the most popular garden shrubs, both in the 
United States and England, although in the northern states 
it suffers considerably from the cold of severe winters. 

Deutzia parviflora (see GARDEN aND Forest, i., 263, f. 57) 
is a native of northern China and Manchuria, and isa 
hardier plant than Deutzia gracilis and the most beautiful 
member of the genus which has been introduced into our 
gardens, where it grows to the height of three or four feet, 
with stout erect stems and compact corymbs of large white 
flowers. The hybrid which Monsieur Lemoine has suc- 
ceeded in raising between the two very distinct plants by 
fertilizing the stigmas of Deutzia parviflora with the pollen 
of Deutzia gracilis, is nearly intermediate between them. 
The branches are stouter and more upright than those of 
Deutzia gracilis and more numerous and shorter than those 
of Deutzia parviflora. The flowers are about three-quarters 
of an inch in diameter and are borne in loose many-flow- 
ered panicles terminal on axillary leafy shoots, with pure 
white broadly ovate rounded spreading petals and reddish 
yellow stamens. Monsieur Lemoine has found that his 
new hybrid forces well and believes that it will supplant 
Deutzia gracilis for this purpose, as it surpasses it in beauty 
and floriferousness. At Nancy, where Deutzia Lemoinei 
has grown rapidly, it has proved very hardy, flowering in 
different soils and exposures. 

Our illustration (see p. 285) is made from a plant which 
flowered last winter under glass in the Arnold Arboretum. 
Its value and hardiness in the open ground has not, we 
believe, been satisfactorily tested yet in this country. 


Plant Notes. 


AcANTHUS LonGiFoLius.—This plant, from southern Europe, 
has generally been treated as a greenhouse perennial, or, 
at least, when grown in this country it has been provided 
with the shelter of a cold frame during winter. So far as 
we are aware, it has not been treated as hardy until Mr. 
Cameron, of the Harvard Botanical Garden, two years ago 
left some strong plants where they had grown in the border 
during the summer, giving them no protection but a coat- 
ing of Oak-leaves thrown about them after the ground 
became frozen. Every one of these plants lived through 
the winter and flowered beautifully last summer. |Mr. 
Cameron writes that these plants are now in first-rate con- 
dition, with larger foliage and more numerous spikes than 
they carried last year, and the plant has once more proved 
that all it needs during the winter is a covering of the leaves 
of Beech or some other trees. It is a stately plant, and its 
immense leaves and curious spikes of rose-purple flowers 
are very attractive. It needs a light rich soil and ought 
not to be shaded in any way. 

ALLIuM GIGANTEUM.—This plant, which came from cen- 
tral Asia, is a difficult subject, to say the least, in this cli- 
mate, and in some gardens it invariably refuses to flower. 
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Mr. Endicott writes that it has bloomed with him the first 
time this year and proves to be exceedingly beautiful, car- 
rying a spherical head of flowers on a stem a yard tall. 
More than a hundred florets unite to form a ball of a bright 
rosy color, which at first was some four inches across. As 
the early flowers faded, however, new buds pushed out 
beyond them and opened, making a stilllarger growth, and 
thus the fresh appearance of the whole was preserved at 
least twice as long as the existence of the individual blos- 
soms. We should like to hear from other readers as to 
their success with this plant. 

EICHORNEA AZUREA.—It is not often that we see this 
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the under side of the stems run deep into the water outside 
of the receptacle in which the plants are anchored. Mr. 
Oliver writes that at Gardiner Hubbard’s place at Twin 
Oaks, near Washington, District of Columbia, a tub of this 
plant grown in this way had 180 spikes of flowers at one 
time, and was a most pleasing spectacle. In ponds with 
natural sides another good plan is to dig out some of the 
soil, replace it with rich material, and then insert the plants. 
The species is a native of tropical America, being found 
from Jamaica to south Brazil. The flowers are of no use for 


cutting, as they wilt in a very short time when taken from 
the plant. 


Fig. 39.—Deutzia Lemoinei.—See page 284. 


aquatic in perfect condition in Lily-ponds and fountain- 
basins, although its cultivation is of the easiest. The 
growths must, from their nature, float on the surface of the 
water, and the ideal home for them is a pond where the 
water is only about a foot deep, where the long roots can 
become fixed in the bottom. If it is desired to grow it in 
a fountain-basin, a box or tub should be sunk only a few 
inches below the surface of the water, the soil may be half 
loam and half manure, and pieces of the plant may be stuck 
in all about the margins ; they make astonishing growth, 
and seem to derive nourishment from the rich compost all 
through the season, notwithstanding the long roots from 





Cultural Department. 
The Vegetable Garden. 


PEAS.—The early and second early varieties of vegetables 
are now cleared away and the ground vacated by them has 
been prepared for our winter supply. of Celery. Peas have 
done uncommonly well this year. he cool, moist weather 
during the first half of June and the absence of prolonged dry 
spells has caused them to make extra fine haulm, and the yield 
of pods is about double that of last year. There has been but 
little choice between the earliest varieties, First of All, Alaska, 
Lightning and Invicta all doing well. McLean’s Advance still 
proves itself unexcelled as a;second early variety. Among 
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the maincrop varieties none surpass the old Champion of Eng- 
land ; it gives double the yield of any other sort we grow. Evo- 
lution, Stratagem, Yorkshire Hero and Telephone, while supe- 
rior to and more popular now than the older variety in Great 
Britain, do not approach it in all-round good qualities here. 
Our latest sowing is now well started. We use Advance and 
American Wonder for our last batch and sow them where a 
sprinkler can keep the ground moist. It is scarcely worth 
while to sow Peas as late as the first of July unless plenty of 
artificial moisture can be supplied. 

CELERY.—The earliest planting of Celery is now growing 
nicely, and to continue it in good condition it is absolutely 
necessary to keep the plants well watered. If they once get a 
thorough drying up at the root they fall easy prey to rust and 
will not make good heads. Rust on the stems and foliage is 
the greatest fear of Celery growers. That excellent variety, 
Goiden Self-blanching, is especially susceptible to its attacks if 
planted out —- early. We have proved that if the trenches 
can be kept well soaked with water and the plants in a good 
growing state there is little trouble with this disease. Our win- 
ter crop of Celery has just been planted out on the ground pre- 
viously occupied by early Peas. We plant in double rows in 
trenches twenty inches wide. Experience has taught us that it 
pays to grow this crop where the plants can be watered with the 

ose and our stock can all be readily watered by hand. To 
ward off the attacks of rust and leaf-blight we have had good 
results from spraying the plants with Bordeaux mixture. We 
give several applications during the season to all our stock, 
continuing until growth is almost completed. It does not take 
long to spray a few trenches, and three or four applications 
during the season will, in many cases, save the crop from ruin. 

SWEET CORN.—Last year we made our latest sowing of Mam- 
moth and Stowell’s Evergreen on July 3d, and Crosby sown on 
July 15th gave us good ears until nearly the end of October. 
As a general rule, July 4th is as late as we can put inany variety 
with hopes of getting a picking, although in a favorable 
season we have had good returns from Crosby sown as late 
as July 20th. The cultivator must be freely used between the 
rows ; the ground will bake more or less after every heavy 
shower, and to hold moisture in the ground and encourage 
growth it should be frequently stirred. From present appear- 
ance our earliest variety this season will be First Crop Sugar, 
Cory and Crosby being a few days behind. 

TOMATOES.—Tomatoes are now ripening freely outdoors on 
such early sorts as Sutton’s Earliest of All and Eclipse. Plants 
still fruiting indoors freely can be dispensed with by the mid- 
dle of July. Many private growers now train their plants to 
trellises or tie them to stakes in preference to allowing them 
to ramble over the ground at will. An occasional tying and 
rubbing off of superfluous shoots and side laterals is all the 
labor required, and fifteen minutes each week will keepa 
hundred-foot trellis in excellent order. It is already necessary 
to think about next winter’s crop, and a sowing ofa good early 
variety like Nicholson’s Early Chemin, or Eclipse, made by 
the middle of the month, will give ripe fruit when the outdoor 
supply is spent. The young seedlings should be pricked off 
and potted on to keep them growing nicely and of a stocky 
habit. They are best kept outdoors until the early part of 
September. 

CUCUMBERS.—A sowing of White Spine Cucumbers in the 
open is still seasonable, while the English varieties for frame 
culture can be sown until the middle of the month and pro- 
duce good crops without artificial heat. Two or three plants 
set out in a piece of bench in an ordinary greenhouse in rich 
compost and liberally treated, will yield an astonishing quan- 
tity of fruit. Plants in frames are benefited by having the 
glass whitewashed during the hot summer months, and plenty 
of water and liquid manure are essentials to a good crop. If 
black or green aphis appears, fumigation will be necessary, 
care — taken not to give it too strong and to thoroughly 
syringe the plants and to ventilate freely early the next 
morning. 

MISCELLANEOUS.—Lettuces have done very well this season, 
and very few have run to seed. To keep up a regular supply 
we make fortnightly sowings. The following all prove them- 
selves good summer varieties here : Salamander, Black-seeded 
Tennis-ball, Henderson’s New York and Sutton’s Cabbage, the 
last-named being the best. We sow String-beans until August 
loth with good results. Mohawk and Valentine are good 
varieties. Brussels Sprouts, Savoys and others of the Brassica 
family should now be planted out and growing freely; an 
vacant ground cropped with Curled Borecole or Savoys will 
yield good returns. A little chemical fertilizer forked in the 
ground before the plants are set out will materially assist them. 
Asparagus beetles are apt to be troublesome in July and 
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August. A spraying with Paris green at the rate of one pound 
to one hundred gallons of water will clear them out. e sow 
Beet seeds early in August for a winter supply. This is a 
suitable time to sow Endive to give oo heads for blanching 
in the fall. Onions are doing well now; a scattering of a 
special fertilizer fortnightly during the rest of the growing sea- 
son will help to produce extra-fine bulbs, and careful hoeing is 
now necessary in order not to break the tops. Peppers and 
Egg-plants are liable to be broken later in the season by high 
winds, and we tie each of our plants to a stout stick. To secure 
fine fruit on Egg-plants plenty of liquid-manure should be 
applied once a week. If spent and decaying crops are 
cleared away, and all vacant ground filled with successional 
crops, the vegetable garden will continue attractive in appear- 
ance. Weeds now grow apace, and hoeing and cultivating will 
for some time be one of the principal operations. 
Taunton, Mass. W. N. Craig. 


Greenhouse Plants Burned by the Sun. 


‘TBE burning of foliage by the sun’s heat is a common 
occurrence in forcing-houses and conservatories, and is 
usually caused by irregularities in the glass, these often being 
thickened portions which serve the purpose of a lens and 
focus the sun’s rays upon a point at a certain distance from the 
glass. It was formerly supposed that burning was caused 
entirely by air bubbles and sand spots in the glass, but some 
good authorities now claim that these do not cause burning. 

During the latter part of last winter the leaves of Lettuce- 
plants growing on the centre bench of one of our forcing-houses 
were burned slightly. The house extends north and south, and 
second-quality, double-thick glass was used in its construction. 
In certain places a band of strong light was thrown across 
some of the plants, and close below it a shadow corresponding 
in width to the bright band. These two bands were found 
where the glass was lapped, and extended the entire width of 
the pane, which is fourteen inches. There are several laps in 
the roof of the house where this occurs and bands of varying 
degrees of intensity are formed on sunny days. A ther- 
mometer placed in one of the brightest bands registered 
twelve degrees higher than when held just outside the band. 
If the house temperature reached a high point at a time when 
there was little moisture in the atmosphere the additional 
increase of twelve degrees in temperature would doubtless be 
sufficient to burn the plants. 

The presence of the dark band, with the light band directly 
above it, shows that the amount of light which should fall 
upon a space, say, three inches wide, was made to fall upon a 
space of about half that breadth, leaving the other half a dark 
shadow. At first I was inclined to suppose it was caused 
entirely by the lap of the glass, the light being either reflected 
from, or refracted through, the edges of the panes; yet other 
laps close by cast scarcely a shadow, and there was no 
bright band. Examination of these panes of glass ex- 
posed the real trouble, an irregularity reaching across the 
lower end of the upper pane in each case. This was evidently 
the “‘block-end” of the glass, and a curvature was quite no- 
ticeable, the convex surface being above. The panes producing 
the most intense bands were the most curved. This curva- 
ture would tend to converge the rays toward some point, or, 
rather, line, beyond the plants, acting much like alens. There 
may be a difference in thickness, too, but both surfaces are 
curved, the upper convex, the lower concave; thus it seems 
probable that the trouble was caused entirely, or almost en- 
tirely, by the sun’s rays being refracted while passing through 


the curved glass. : 
Agric’! Experiment Station, New Haven, Conn. W. E. Britton. 


Carnation Notes. 


‘THE outdoor stock is looking extremely well with us this 
season. The plants are benefited by the copious rains of 
the first half of June and are twice as large as the plants of a 
year ago. The plants for winter flowering are looked over 
once a week and tipped. If left longer than a week and 
allowed to run up almost to flower the plant is exhausted when 
the pinching back is done, and fails to develop as shapely a 
specimen later on. —— the newer introductions Della Fox, 
Armazindy, Triumph and Abundance are all making good 
growth. Jubilee is at present rather small, but appears to be 
of a naturally robust habit, and may make good plants before 
lifting-time. Jubilee is the only variety we have which has 
unmistakable signs of rust. We spray these plants with 
Fowler’s Arsenical Solution once in ten days, and this kills the 
spores as they appear. Summer varieties growing out-of- 
doors are now flowering freely ; the earliest and most florifer- 
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ous of these are Daybreak, Mrs. Fisher and a scarlet and 
crimson seedling which we only have under number. None 
of the introductions of 1895, such as Meteor, Bridesmaid, 
Alaska and Rose Queen, appear to be of any value as summer 
bloomers. The hand cultivator and hoe are used after every 
rainfall to stir up the soil among the plants; they will not 
thrive if it is allowed to become baked and slimy on the sur- 
face. A few minutes suffice to stir up a good-sized bed with a 
hand cultivator, and if an iron rake is drawn between the rows 
to remove foot-marks the beds will have a neat appearance. 
When to discontinue the tipping of winter-flowering plants 
depends on the time the plants are required to be in bloom 
and the date at which they are to be housed. We generally 
stop topping about August roth; naturally, late-blooming kinds 
are best untouched after August Ist, while some vigorous- 
growing and earlier sorts may be pinched until August 2oth. 

Plants under glass are still yielding us a large crop of extra- 
fine bloom. The most satisfactory bloomers during the 
present hot weather are Lizzie McGowan, Hector, William 
Scott and Madame Diaz Albertini; the poorest bloomers are 
Bridesmaid, Rose Queen, Meteor, Thomas Cartledge and 
Bouton d’Or. Alaska is the only one of last year’s novelties 
which is proving itself an acquisition; it has not flowered so 
freely as Lizzie McGowan, however, taking the whole season 
through, and we do not think it will supersede the last-named 
popular variety. Daybreak during hot weather does only mod- 
erately well, and the flowers quickly fade in color when ex- 
panded. The same is true, to some extent, of William Scott, 
which requires picking before being fully expanded to hold its 
color. Nicholson is blooming rather sparingly, but Tidal 
Wave continues to flower quite freely. Helen Keller yields us 
some nice blooms, which are, however, smaller than those 
produced during the spring months. 

It is well at this time to pay some attention to the compost- 
heap. The soil for our benches was mixed up early last spring, 
and was turned over a few weeks ago. Early in August we 
turn it over again and mix some bone-dust through it. It is a 
common thing to see compost-heaps grown over with rank 
weeds all through the summer months. After carefully pre- 
paring and mixing such heaps it is surely careless to allow 
weeds to extract a large part of the nourishment from them. 
A few minutes’ labor once in two or three weeks will suffice 
to remove all weeds, thus making the compost-heap more 
pleasing to the eye as well as assuring better growth and 
bloom for the Carnations to be grown in the soil during the 
coming winter. These items may appear small to aeenp, but it 
is only by aftention to such details that success is attained. 

Taunton, Mass. WN. Craig. 


The Hardy Plant Border. 


CR NOTH ERAS are beautiful and attractive hardy plants, 

most suitable for the front of the herbaceous or shrubbery 
border, and they are not fastidious as to soil, provided they 
have a sunny position. The perennial kinds are easily propa- 
gated by division, seed or cuttings. CEnothera rosea,a Mexi- 
can species, is one of the best of the half-hardy kinds. It grows 
to a height of onefoot. The toothed leaves are small, and the 
flowers are about four inches in diameter, of a delicate rosy 
pink color. This species is also useful grown as a pot plant. 
O. taraxacifolia is also very useful. The stems are prostrate 
and the leaves resemble those of the common Dandelion. 
The flowers are borne singly on stalks six inches long; they 
are four inches in diameter and of a pale pink. O. Fraseri, a 
native of the central and southern states, grows to a height of 
eighteen inches. The leaves are sessile, lanceolate, from three 
to nine inches long by one inch wide, and the flowers are 
about two inches in diameter, orange color, and borne on short 
stalks in the axils of the leaves. O. fruticosa, var. linearis, is a 
low-growing, somewhat shrubby species, with small linear 
leaves and yellow flowers an inch and a halfin diameter. This 
species is, perhaps, the most floriferous of them all, not only 
in number of flowers, but inthe length of time it is in bloom. 
O. fruticosa, var. Youngi, has larger leaves and flowers of a 
deeper yellow, and grows somewhat taller. O. tenella, an 
annual from Chili, grows about one foot in height. The leaves 
are small and lanceolate in outline. The flowers are about 
one inch in diameter, of a purplish color, and borne on short 
stalks singly in the axils of the leaves. 

Lopezia minima is a neat little annual belonging to the same 
family as CEnothera. It grows to a height of one foot. The 
leaves are ovate-lanceolate, from one to three inches long by 
three-quarters wide. The flowers, which are small and pink, 
are borne on short stalks singly in the axils of the leaves below, 
but become crowded at the summit. It is a native of Mexico. 
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Cuphea Zimapani is now flowering in the borders here. It is 
a native of Mexico and grows about two feet in height. The 
stem is much branched and covered with viscid hairs, The 
leaves are opposite, obovate in outline, an inch and a half long 
by three-quarters wide, on short petioles. The flowers are 
much larger than those of most Cupheas, and are of a deep 
purple color. Itis a very interesting plant, though not par- 
ticularly showy, and is well worthy of a place in the hardy 
plant border. It is easily propagated either by seeds or 
cuttings. 

We have seventeen species and varieties of Veronica in the 
collection here. Of the spicate flowering kinds we have one in 
flower now under the name of V. rosea, a pink-flowered kind, 
and an exceptionally good one. It grows about two feet high 
and the stems are much branched. The leaves are borne on 
short petioles, lanceolate, two inches long by three-quarters 
wide and serrate edges. The flower-spikes are two to six 
inches long. Though it came to us under the name of V. 
rosea, I suspect that it is a variety of the well-known V. longi- 
folia. Pink-flowered Veronicas are not commoh, but this kind 
ought to become very popular. I have not yet tried if it repro- 
duces itself from seed, but it is easily propagated either by 
division or cuttings. It has proved itself perfectly hardy here 
without protection. V. longifolia, var. subsessilis, a Japanese 
variety, is the best of blue-flowered spicate varieties with which 
I am acquainted. It grows from two to three feet in height. 
The leaves are six inches long by two wide, ovate-lanceolate in 
outline and with serrate edges. The flowers are carried on 
large terminal spikes and are of an intense blue. Itis perfectly 
hardy here without protection. V.incana has been in flower 
here for the past three weeks. I consider this species next in 
value to the one just described. The bright blue spikes of 
flowers are in striking contrast with the hoary leaves. It is a 
native of north-western Europe, and is readily propagated 
either by seed or division. Among the prostrate species I 
consider V. rupestris the best. It is a native of southern 
Russia, and is useful both in the rock garden or the front of 
the herbaceous border. It is spreading, without becoming 
“‘weedy,” and forms a perfect carpet of bright blue flowers 


toward the end of May. 


Botanic Garden, Northampton, Mass. Edward F. Canning. 


The Flower Garden. 


‘THE spotted Calla, Richardia albo-maculata, is very pretty 
and satisfactory if properly grown. I remember two beds 
of these plants on a lawn, each containing about one hundred 
and fifty plants. They were planted in rich soil and had been 
well-watered and cared for from the beginning, and formed 
masses of broad foliage much finer and larger than that of the 
species commonly seen. The flowers of this Calla are, I think, 
much finer than they used to be. Ten years ago they seldom 
opened very wide ; they were always half-closed and appeared 
unpromising, but cultivation seems to have changed all that. 
When the flower is past its best it closes up and the spathe 
turns green, but when in its apery it is as open and as perfect 
in color and shape as the Calla of older days. I spoke a year 
ago of some curious formations among these flowers. This 
year I find several of a new type in which the outer half of the 
spathe is green, with white spots, exactly like the leaves, 
except that the texture is like that of the spathes. A handful 
of the flowers with a number of the leaves makes a handsome 
ornament in any room, The blossoms last a long time and 
give a feeling of coolness on a hot day. 

I like to grow a few plants of Hyacinthus candicans in pots 
every year. They will grow five feet high in a six-inch pot, 
and yield as good flowers as they would in the open ground, 
though the foliage is less massive. Potted in January they will 
bloom in May. It is singular that bulbs thus forced and dried 
off in June are no better for the next year’s forcing than those 
grown in the open ground and dried off in October. 

Lilium Lowi has just passed out of flower. It is a beautiful 
kind with drooping white flowers thickly spotted inside with 
rose. These blooms are about three inches long, the seg- 
ments not at all reflexed nor even turned outward ; indeed, the 
shape reminds me of Fritillaria pallidiflora. L. Japonicum 
Colchesteri, so-called, is now in full beauty; it is one of the 
most beautiful of Lilies, much superior to L. Browni, which is 
flowering near by, and its fragrance, —— strong, is not in 
the least heavy or disagreeable. L. Nepalense is coming on 
rapidly, a species of singular coloring, very striking rather than 
very pretty. 

I was surprised to see in one of your recent issues that Ca- 
massia esculenta needs covering in winter; with me it is 
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rfectly hardy, flowering every year, though I give it no pro- 
lection A all. Perhaps ‘i is worth while to say that the Per- 
simmon, said in 7ke Gardeners’ Chronicle to need the shelter 
of a wall in England, is perfectly hardy here. I have three 
trees, ten feet high, raised from seeds sent from North Caro- 
lina, which at this moment are in full leaf, though they were 
twice exposed last winter to a temperature of seventeen de- 


grees below zero. W. E. Endicott. 


Canton, Mass. 


Notes from the Botanic Garden, Washington. 


Fe ARLY in the season I planted out some seedlings of 
Lobelia tenuior (L. heterophylla). ee an old plant, 
having been introduced over fifty years ago, I saw it for the 
first time at Kew Gardens last year in the lobeliaceous bed. 
It has flowers surpassing in brilliancy any other blue Lobelia 
with which I am acquainted. The flowers are large, many 
borne on small plants. At the time I saw it in flower it oc- 
curred to me that it would stand our hot summers better than 
the varieties of L. erinus. This has proved to be a fact, and 
lants of the latter which were put out in the grounds here 
cee succumbed to the heat several weeks ago. L. tenuior is, 
however, still growing and flowering in a most gorgeous man- 
ner, and even if it should not last much longer it is well worth 
cultivating for the display it makes in the early months. There 
are white and also red flowered forms. The white form has 
flowers fully as large as those of the blue form, but the red one 
ig small-flowered and not very attractive. The species is figured 
in Curtis’s Botanical Magazine (3784), but the flowers there 
given are smaller than those on the plants here and also on 
those seen at Kew last year. There are dwarf forms of it 
growing to a height of about eight inches, while the type 
reaches a height of two feet. It is a native of west Australia. 

In one of the greenhouses of the Washington Botanic Gar- 
den a large plant of Pavetta indica has been in fine flower 
for a month or longer. The genus is a near ally of Ixora, and 
the general appearance of P. indica suggests species of that 
popular stove-plant. In this species the flowers are pure 
white in large terminal panicles. It is seemingly a difficult 
subject to manage successfully in a pot. The plant in the 
greenhouse has been planted out for at least twelve years. 
Until this season it has flowered sparingly, but during the last 
month there have been upward of fifty panicles of bloom fully 
expanded at one time. 

At the time of the introduction of Platycodon grandi- 
florum Mariesii, by Mr. Maries a few years ago, it was said 
to be dwarfer than the type, with larger flowers. Some six 
or eight years ago I raised a number of plants from seed. 
They all flowered the first season, the plants at the time of 
flowering being only about three inches high; the flowers, 
even then, were larger than those of Platycodon grandiflora. 
Since that time the — has each year been larger, until 
now the plants are taller by several inches than any plant of 
the typical P. grandiflora I have ever seen. Some of the flow- 
ers measure three inches in diameter. This genus does not 
seem to suffer much from protracted dry spells, as the thick 
fleshy roots go deep down into the soil in search of moisture. 
The hot sun wilts the flowers in the middle of the day, but 
they freshen up again when it becomes cooler. 

Botanic Garden, Washington, D. C. G. W. Oliver. 


Calamus ciliaris—-The genus Calamus contains some re- 
markable species of climbing Palms, natives of India, Java and 
other extra-tropical countries. Aside from their economic 
importance, a few species are valuable plants for the conserv- 
atory, with = habits and exquisitely beautiful leaves. 
They often flower under cultivation, especially C. viminalis, 
which is a rather common species of interest as furnishing the 
cane used for seats, chairs, screens and other work. C. ciliaris 
is, however, the most ornamental of all, and is frequently seen 
in well-equipped establishments. It is used for decorative 
purposes in the same manner as Cocos Weddelliana, to which 
species it is superior from an ornamental point of view. The 
leaves are from six inches to a foot long, closely pinnate, with 
from thirty to forty pairs of linear-lanceolate pinnez. The 
—- is comparatively short, clothed with rough, reddish 

airs and a few coarse hooked spines; it forms an almost 
globular sheathing base considerably thicker than the slender, 
spiny stem. The upper surface of the leaves is covered with 
fine white bristles and the edges are finely fringed, the almost 
invisible hairs being a quarter of an inch long on specimens of 
robust growth. Opposite each leaf peculiar hooked and 
jointed tendrils are formed, which eventually become very 


long and thread-like in appearance. These tendrils are very 
effective supports when the species grows among other plants, 
as the hooks, which are disposed in numerous pairs on the 
inside, are exceedingly strong and sharp. The flowers are 
generally borne in summer on long whip-like shoots from the 
axils of the upper leaves. The inflorescence is a remarkable 
transformed Goanchs supplied with tendrils and forming sev- 
eral clusters of flowers, having the proper position of leaves 
with the peduncle sheathed at the base. The flowers are 
| seem w on small spikelets in groups of three—one larger 
emale flower in the centre and two male flowers, all incon- 
spicuous and of a —_ yellow color. All species of Cala- 
mus require great heat and moisture, a close atmosphere and 
considerable shade. They thrive in a compost of equal parts 
rich fibrous loam, leaf-mold, sand and cow-manure. Strong 
plants form numerous suckers at the base, which are used for 
propagation. N. FR. 


New York. 


Correspondence. 


Jackson Park in June. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—Those who came to the Columbian Exposition in 1893 
are likely to retain an interest in Jackson Park for a long time. 
Its dilapidated condition since the closing of the Exposition, 
through the destruction of the buildings by fire and by their 
dismantling and the removal of the débris, together with the 
work of restoration, can be fully realized only by those who 
visit the park frequently and watch the changes. In a sense 
they are to be congratulated. Those who can pass over the 
interval of dilapidation and restoration, and remembering the 
park of the Exposition, may yet be permitted to see the per- 
fected Jackson Park of the future. And yet I confess to a 
degree of fascination in watching the transformation of so 
unsightly a piece of ground into the well-ordered and beauti- 
ful place it has partly become already. 

Aside from the Fine Arts building, now the Field Colum- 
bian Museum, the lagoon immediately south of it and a few 
other minor features, the portion that has been least changed 
or interfered with is the Wooded Island. The changes which 
have occurred are such as are mainly due to time, making it 
more mature in appearance and increasing its attractiveness. 
At the time of the Exposition all wore the marks of newness, 
of planting to meetan emergency, however well it was done. 
The use for advertising and commercial purposes was every- 
where apparent. Now such uses do not obtrude, the pleasure 
is unalloyed, and the visitor sits in the shade of the trees or 
traverses the paths with a feeling that all is designed for enjoy- 
ment. As a place of quiet seclusion, of complete change 
trom the noise and turmoil of a busy city, a relief to the eye 
that has tired of rows of buildings and paved streets, it 
approves itself at once, and shows the wisdom as well as the 
need of setting apart such spots for rest and recreation. The 
teeming thoroughfares of the city just by are as effectually 
closed to sight and hearing as ifthey were miles away. Even 
the waters of the great lake are mostly hidden, and passing 
vessels do not interpose and suggest the world of com- 
merce. 

This state of seclusion, so welcome to the tired denizen of 
the city, has been produced by the growth of the trees and 
shrubs which border the enclosing lagoons, Three years 
have made such changes as to add much to the beauty and 
effectiveness of this border. It now servesa purpose in shut- 
ting off from sight the rest of the park withits driveways and 
carriages. At the time of the Exposition this would have been 
a defect, for had the border reached its present stage much of 
the beautiful architecture which it was a delight to look at from 
the island would have been hidden. The Willows have 
attained such a size that their limbs stretch out over the water 
or droop gracefully toward its surface. When viewed from 
the opposite shore the quiet lake or sluggish stream of the 
country-side is suggested, and the plantings are asserting them- 
selves so well and gaining so natural a look as to leave the im- 
pression that they might have stood there for an indefinite time. 
Seen from within the Willows, with their lighter foliage, make 
an effective foil for the mass of shrubbery and scattered trees 
which stand between them and the lawns. There are many 
shades of green in this mass of foliage and many forms of 
leaves. Flowering shrubs in their season add to the variety, 
but such kinds have, in the main, been selected as are not 
obtrusive in color. In June the Mock Orange admirably diver- 
sified the picture with the quiet beauty of its white or creamy 
flowers set in the surrounding green, and many of the plants 
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were so laden that the branches drooped from the weight of 
bloom. 

The principal floral attraction of the island in June has been 
the Rose garden. This comprises an acre of ground in the 
form of a quadrangle, which was laid out in beds and winding 
paths and planted with hardy and half-hardy Rosesat the time of 
the Exposition. These have been maintained, and draw thou- 
sands of visitors during the flowering season, while the later 
and monthly-blooming Roses keep up a succession of flowers 
and are attractive throughout thesummer. A low trellis, now 
well covered with rambling Roses, encloses the garden, and 
from the surrounding path it is easy to look over the hedge 
and survey the garden and its varied colors as a whole. 

The work on the revised plan of Jackson Park has progressed 
far enough to show how the northern end and the portion 
between the West Lagoon and Stoney Island Avenue, which 
forms the western boundary, will look when completed. All 
this section is now open to the public, the drives, walks and 
principal parts of the lawns being done, and the plantings 
cargely made. A low ridge has also been raised throughout 
its length and parallel with the avenue. This has been planted 
with trees and shrubs, and in time the city will be screened 
from sight. There is now a completed driveway beginning at 
the south-west corner and running parallel with the ridge, and 
the lawns between the trees are substantially done. These 
portions of the park have been the first to receive attention, 
being the most accessible, and in part necessary to shut out 
the view of the city. The work of the present season is made 
plain by reference to the map of Jackson Park published in 
GARDEN AND FOREST, May 2oth, 1896, page 205. This com- 
prises the carriage-way and walks beginning with the en- 
trances at Sixty-third and Sixty-fourth Streets, which pass south 
of the Wooded Island and East and West Lagoons to the 
shore of Lake Michigan, where they turn northward along the 
paved beach till they intersect those already finished in the 
neighborhood of the Restaurant or German building of the 
Exposition. This carriage-way will soon be completed, and 
the work will go on with the part lying between it and the 
lagoons. At the present rate of work throughout the season 
this part, taking in the sites of the Transportation, Mining, 
Electricity, Liberal Arts and Government buildings, and some 
outlying portions, will be mainly finished and open for public 
use before winter. Altogether a little more than half the area 


of the park will then be improved. F 
Chicagh, Ill. ’ E. F. Hill. 


Some American Fruit Associations. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 

Sir,—In some ways California and Oregon fruit-growers will 
always feel the need of better organization than do those 
growers who are able to visit their commission men every day 
or every week in the year. Local causes long ago led to the 
formation of local and district unions in California. Some 
consist of all the fruit-growers in a given valley or township 
or county ; generally, however, those who are engaged in one 
line of fruit-growing unite. Thus we have the Saratoga Prune- 
raisers’ Association, the Santa Paula Lemon-growers’ Exchange, 
etc. Some associations are formed exclusively for drying 
fruit, but most of them handle the product in whatever way 
seems at the time best. These smaller associations have now 
trained many efficient business men fit to handle large enter- 
prises with profit to themselves and others. Hence, we are 
entering upon an era of very active organizations of much 
broader scope. Mr. T. H. B. Chamblin, for instance, was 
trained at Riverside in the difficult task of uniting the orange- 
growers there. He has organized dozens of similar bodies 
throughout the southern counties, and these are bound to- 
gether by the great Southern California Fruit Exchange. At 
this time four-fifths of the orange-growers of southern Cali- 
fornia, embracing nearly all the growers of real standing, are 
connected with the unions, which have proved themselves of 
great value. Ss : ; 

The raisin-growers of central California, particularly of the 
Fresno district, are now being organized on much the same 
lines. The prune-growers of Santa Clara valley are already 
working together. Many other classes of California fruit-pro- 
ducers have formed associations, and in a few years more there 
will be a State Union of much importance. The process has 
gone further in Oregon, where problems were less complex, 
and their Oregon Fruit Union is already coéperating with 
Washington unions as the North-west Fruit-growers’ Associa- 
tion. All attempts to establish associations in communities 
that are not sufficiently educated and are not ready to take up 
the work have been entire failures. Strong and active unions 
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are in existence elsewhere, notably in New York, as the 
Chautauqua Grape-growers’ and Shipping Association ; alsoin 
Georgia, in Missouri and in Illinois, in Michigan, and, in fact, in 
nearly all the great fruit-producing districts of the United 
States and Canada. 

Last month, in response to a call, delegates from nearly all 
the fruit unions in America met in Chicago, May 2oth, 1896, 
and organized the American Fruit-growers’ Union, adopted 
laws, elected an Executive Board and other officers and 
opened general offices. The delegates present reported that 
they controlled more than 50,000 car-loads of fruit. 

There are, of course, several ways to handle fruit. It may 
be sold by the grower for spot cash, or on time to some local 
agent or commission house; it may be consigned for sale to 
some dealer or association; it may reach the consumer 
through the open auction-houses or through closed auctions— 
that is, at auctions where only dealers can offer bids. I am 
not advocating, in these brief historical notes, any one way as 
always best for the grower, but I am certainly bound to record 
my own impressions, which are that the more fhtelligent and 
enterprising fruit-growing communities are becoming coép- 
erative and aim tocontrol their crops until those crops are sold. 

Leading men of the unions tell me that it is not the intention 
to revolutionize present methods of fruit shipment, nor is it 
their object to work in any other way than in complete har- 
mony with reputable commission and fruit-jobbing houses. 
They endeavor to adopt, modify and improve the present sys- 
tems, to protect the markets, to ascertain which are reliable 
houses, to act as general receivers of fruit and distribute it 
wherever it is needed, and, in brief, to simplify the whole sys- 
tem, reducing expenses all along the line. It seems certain 
that organization of this kind, if honest and intelligent, must 
benefit both producer and consumer, must prevent waste and 
loss, must enable small growers, by combination, to deal on 
better terms with transportation companies, auction-houses and 
large buying firms. Commission-houses who buy f. o. b., and 
then refuse to accept the car-load, under false pretenses, be- 
cause the market has meanwhile dropped, are not able to do 
this with a strong state or national union employing an able 
lawyer and ready to protect every one of their shippers. On 
the other hand, the shippers themselves, if in fault, will be 
taught better methods of preding and packing, and brought up 
to the standards of the various associations and to the changing 
requirements of the markets. 

he management of successful local unions is extremely 
business-like and economical. Salaries are not large, ex- 
penses are kept down, the tax of a cent or less a box which is 
levied upon fruit passing through their hands is all accounted 
for, and any surplus credited back; the members get all the 
dividends. This American Fruit-growers’ Union proposes to 
take, as a maximum, one dollar a ton for its services and ex- 
penses, and it expects to save members a good deal more than 
this amount by contracts which reduce commissions of middle- 
men and by systematizing distribution. 

One of the most suggestive features of all codperation is its 
promise of closer human alliances. The fruit-growers become 
business men and women, which is excellent ; they learn how 
to help each other, which is even better. In one place I know 
of there are only three fruit-growers out of, perhaps, two hun- 
dred who have not learned this lesson of coéperaticn. These 
three claim that they make as much, or even more, by staying 
out; they also receive a benefit from the unions, which have 


d the profits of all 
——— Charles H. Shinn. 


Recent Publications. 


No. 8 of the third volume of the Conéributions of the 
United States National Herbarium is devoted to the Flora of 
the Black Hills of Southern Dakota by P. A. Rydberg. The 
region is one ofspecial interest geographically as the meeting 
place of several different floras, those from the east, from 
the Saskatchawan, from the prairies and table-lands west of 
the Missouri River, and from the Rocky Mountains, min- 
gling here. ‘‘In the foothills and the lower parts of the hills 
proper the flora,” Mr. Rydberg tells us, “is essentially the 
same as that of the surrounding plains, with an addition of 
eastern plants which have ascended the streams. In the 
higher parts the flora is of more northern origin. Most of 
the plants composing it are of a more or less transconti- 
nental distribution, but often characteristic of a higher lati- 
tude. Some can be said to belong to the Rocky Mountain 
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region. The only trees of western origin are Pinus pon- 
derosa scopulorum and Betula occidentalis ; the others are 
eastern or transcontinental. The flora resembles, there- 
fore, more the region around the Great Lakes than that of 
the Rockies.” r. Rydberg’s report is based on his own 
botanical exploration made in 1892 as a field agent of the 
Department of Agriculture, and covering three months 
from about June 1st. His collection contained a little over 
seven hundred Phanerogams and vascular Cryptogams. 


Notes. 


Yucca angustifolia is not as robust nor stately a plant as Y. 
filamentosa, which is more generally known in cultivation. It 
has the advantage of flowering two weeks earlier, however, 
than the other species, and for this reason alone it is desirable 
in a collection of hardy perennial plants. 


The health officer of San Francisco recently examined eight 
samples of fruit jellies bought in the open market, and not one 
of them proved to be made of sound ripe fruit. Several apple 
jellies were colored, while one in tin contained turnip pulp, 
colored with analine dye to represent strawberry jelly. 


Eggplants from New Jersey are among the later offerings 
in vegetables, and cucumbers from the same state and from 
Maryland. Tomatoes from New Jersey are plentiful and of 
good quality and are crowding southern-grown stock out of 
market. Peas, beans, sugar corn, peppers, cabbage and 
squashes are all coming from near-by points. Asparagus is still 
in gl and of good quality, and costs twenty-five cents a 
bunch. ’ 


Professor Halsted writes that complaints have come to him 
from several directions of the blight which attacks the leaves 
of Nasturtiums before they are fully grown, showing colored 
spots which are watery at first, but soon become blotched with 
brown. The disease seems similar to the bacterial blight of 
the Bean, anda microscopic examination of the germs suggests 
that the organisrns may be the same. This theory is still fur- 
ther corroborated by the fact that one of the worst cases of this 
blight which has been brought to Professor Halsted’s atten- 
tion was on plants growing within a few feet of a field of 
Beans badly affected with the bacterial disease. 


There are few trees in flower during the first weeks of July, 
and for this reason the large branching panicles of small but 
bright yellow flowers on the ends of the branches of the 
Koelreuteria always make this tree a conspicuous object at 
this season. Owing to abundant rains for a month past its 
foliage is thick and abundant, and it always is of the deepest 
and darkest green, which strongly brings out the pure color 
of the flowers. The Kcelreuteria is a comparatively small 
round-headed tree, useful not only as a single specimen on 
the lawn, but interesting also when planted on a wood border, 
which the flowers light up at this season in an attractive way. 


A writer in Zhe Garden speaks in praise of the annual spe- 
cies of Gypsophila, like G. elegans, a plant which grows to a 
height of one or two feet, with a loosely spreading panicle of 
small white or rosy flowers. G. muralis, a lower plant, with 
pink or purple flowers on very slender pedicels and with very 
narrow linear leaves, is also an admirable plant for cutting, 
and can be used like the well-known perennial G. paniculata 
to give a misty surrounding for brighter flowers. Both of 
these annuals will come up from the seed every year, and, 
although they start rather late, they mature rapidly and will 
flower in early July. Seed started in a cold frame will produce 
flowers much earlier, of course. G. muralis has already 
become naturalized in a few places in this country. 


Mr. Elijah A. Wood, writing to the American Florist, says 
that when Chrysanthemums have been overfed, as they some- 
times are at this season, the trouble can be detected by the 
light and sickly color of the foliage. Of course, the liquid- 
manure must be stopped at once, a little charcoal and lime 
should be sprinkled on the soil, and until the plants have 
regained their color they should have no liquid fertilizer, when 
a very weak solution can be used to begin with. Soot from 
soft coal is very useful for Chrysanthemums which are sick 
from overfeeding. It can be sitted upon the soil and washed 
down gradually to the roots of the plants, or a bag of it can be 
hung in a barrel of the water which is used for watering the 
plants. Of course, it should be used in a very diluted state. 


Frequent rains during the past month have made small 
fruits unusually plentiful, and prices of blackberries, raspber- 
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ries, huckleberries and berries have been lower than for 
some years. Beach plums, from Delaware and Maryland, 
have found but few buyers, Wild-goose plums, from the same 
state, selling for nearly twice as much. The best grapes now 
in market in this city are Niagaras from Florida, and Moore’s 
Early from South Carolina. oskeneions are coming in con- 
siderable quantity from North and South Carolina, the best 
Jenny Linds and Christinas being from the neighborhood of 
Norfolk, Virginia. The supply of watermelons is not so great 
as during the past month, and prices are higher than they have 
been, the best realizing $25.00 in lots of 100, Sweet Bough, 
Astrachan and Harvest apples, from Delaware, Maryland and 
near-by — bring fair prices for good fruit, hand-picked 
and well packed. All the standard varieties of peaches are 
now arriving from South Carolina and Georgia, but most of 
the fruit is lacking in color or size or soundness, and this is 
true also of the moderate shipments from Delaware and Mary- 
land. The thirty-four car-loads of California fruit sold here 
during last week included one car of cherries, probably the 
last for this year, of the large showy Royal Ann variety. 
Plums, peaches, apricots and Bartlett pears made up the prin- 
cipal offerings from the western coast. 


Eighteen insects are known to infest the seed of Indian Corn, 
twenty-seven attack the roots and the subterranean part of the 
stock, seventy-six feed upon the stalk above the ground, a 
hundred and eighteen upon the leaves, nineteen upon the 
tassel and silk, forty-two upon the ear in the field, two on the 
stack fodder and twenty-four on the corn when stored, either 
whole or ground. No doubt there are many other insects 
than these which injure the corn to a limited extent, but that 
is no assurance that they will not prove formidable in the 
future, since the two insects most destructive at the present 
time, namely, the corn-root worm and the corn-root aphis, 
were almost unknown a few years ago, even to entomologists. 
A rather complete treatise on the insects which injure the 
seed and root of Indian Corn has just been issued by Dr.S. A. 
Forbes as a bulletin of the Illinois Agricultural Experiment 
Station, although it is, with some alterations, an abstract from 
the author’s report as State Entomologist of Illinois, first 
published rather more than a year ago. Before a detailed 
discussion of the injuries to seed and root which covers 
rather more than eighty pages, there is a valuable collection of 
practical hints whick aid the cultivator to determine where and 
what kind of insects are at work upon the crop, and how they 
are to be routed. Altogether, it is a most instructive and use- 
ful little monograph for popular use, and it is to be commended 
for the perfect system with which the subject is treated, since 
the orderly mode of discussion and procedure enables any 
layman immediately to get at what he wants. 


In a late issue of The Florida Agriculturist the Messrs. 
Neylans, of Tampa, Florida, give an interesting account of 
their experience in cultivating Celery in that state. Seed-sow- 
ing is begun in August and continued until November, the 
later sowings insuring the largest number of plants. When 
the plants are about six inches high they are transplanted on 
ridges four feet wide, two rows on each ridge, the plants being 
set from five to six inches apart in the rows. The celery is 
blanched when it is mature, which is told by the color of the 
tops. Boards one by twelve, sixteen feet long, are used, stood 
up on each side of the rows. The blanching is said to be the 
most important cultural detail, and must be learned by expe- 
rience ; if continued too long the celery will not keep, and if 
not long enough it will not be in good marketable condition. 
The time required for blanching is influenced by the weather. 
It takes about six months to raise and blanch a crop from the 
sowing of the seed. There is a thorough system of irrigation 
from artesian wells, and the water is run between the rows in 
dry weather. Irrigation is considered a necessity for this crop 
in Florida. Commercial fertilizers have been used exclusively 
for the past eight years, about three tons to the acre, at a cost 
of $75.00 an acre each year, and the ground is very fertile. 
The sales on the farm for the last five years have averaged 
$1,000 to the acre, the crops, besides Celery, being Potatoes, 
Cabbage, Lettuce, Spinach, Beets, Carrots, Radishes, and some 
Squashes, Cucumbers and Tomatoes, but the soil is too rich 
for the latter crop. On eight acres of Celery, comprising last 
year’s sowing, $1,500 was netted; the expenses were about 
$500 an acre. This success has only been achieved after ex- 
periments and losses, and six acres of the variety Giant Pascal 
planted three years ago proved an entire failure. The 
Golden Self-Blanching variety is the only kind now grown. It 
is intended, however, to try several other varieties this year, 
as it is difficult to grow plants of Golden Self-Blanching in the 
hot weather of summer and autumn, 





